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SEE  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN  AND  SENATORS  NOW 

Congress  has  adjourned  from  October  20  to  January  8,  1952.  Most  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  visiting  their  home  districts  or  states  some  time  during 
this  period. 

We  urge  you  to  arrange  representative  delegations  now  to  talk  with  them 
personally  about:  universal  military  training;  the  need  for  univer- 
sal  disarmament;  more  liberal  support  for  the  peaceful  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  various  specialized  agencies;  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
gram  of  aid  to  people  in  underdeveloped  areas;  the  pron^Dt  resettle¬ 
ment  o‘f  refugees  and  displaced  persons;  and  the  preservation  of  our 
basic  American  traditions  of  freedom  of  speech,  of  opinion  and  of 
assembly  against  the  encroachments  of  fear  and  character  assassina¬ 
tion. 

Will  you  write  us  about  your  interview?  If  you  have  forgotten  the 
name  and  address  of  your  Representative  or  Senators,  ask  your  local 
postmaster  or  librarian  or  write  us. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  8  2ND  CONGRESS  -  FIRST  SESSION 

PART  II 


I  (To  be  continued  in  Newsletter  95) 

^The  session  of  Congress  just  ended  has  been  characterized  by  the  unprecedented  amount  of 
I  money  spent,  by  the  numerous  Congressional  investigations  conducted,  by  a  preoccupation 
\yiith  matters  of  defense  and  foreign  policy,  and  by  defeats  for  many  Administration  poli- 
^cies  through  a  working  coalition  of  Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats. 


Measures  Passed 

A  few  more  than  250  public  laws  passed  both  houses.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  these 
include:  ending  the  state  of  war  with  Gemany;  extending  the  Selective  Service  Act  for 
four  years  and  establishing  a  National  Security  Training  Commission  to  bring  in  recommen' 
dations  on  universal  military  training;  military  defense  including  bases  on  foreign 
soil,  foreign  military  aid  and  economic  aid  related  tc  military  aid  abroad,  together 
exceeding  $70  billion;  approval  of  sending  troops  to  Europe;  tax  jjicreases  of  $5.7 
billion;  flood  relief  of  $113  million;  a  three  year  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  with  restrictive  amendments;  a  loan  of  $190  million  for  wheat  for  India;  a 
resolution  declaring  friendship  for  the  Russian  people;  federal  aid  for  defense  housing 
construction  of  over  $36  million;  an  increase  of  funds  to  the  Export-Import  Bank;  a 
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weak  control  bill  aimed  at  combating  inflation  by  extending  the  Defense  Production  Act 
regarding  rent,  wage  and  price  controls;  control  by  the  United  States  and  cooperative 
foreign  nations  of  exports  to  any  nation  threatening  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  countries  under  its  domination;  pay  increases  tc  l| 
million  federal  employees;  free  GI  life  insurance;  and  an  increase  in  postal  rates. 

Efficiency  in  Government 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  the  hoover  Report,  lU21  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
prepared  twenty  bills  to  cover  the  unenacted  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission  for 
streamlining  goverrjaent  organization.  Of  these,  none  passed  both  houses.  Of  the  51 
reorganization  plans  suggested  to  the  President,  one  has  been  approved  by  Congress  - 
reorganization  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  We  suggest  that  you  send  to 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  thej r  legislative  "box  score"  on  the  82nd  Congress. 

Many  Investigations 

Among  the  150  investigations  were  the  hearings  on  the  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur,  on 
the  Maryland  election  of  Senator  Butler,  on  influence  in  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration,  on  crime  and  gambling,  on  ethics  in  government,  on  irregularities  in  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  on  Army  purchasing,  on  subversive  activities  in  Hollywood,  on  frauds 
in  surplus  property  sales,  on  conditions  near  the  Armed  Forces  camps,  and  on  the  use  of 
chemicals  in  food  products. 


CONGRESS  SPENDS 

Congress  has  appropriated  approximately  %91  billion  this  session,  S13  billion  m.ore  than 
last  year.  Less  than  one -half  of  one  percent  of  all  the  money  Congress  has  agreed  to 
spend  goes  for  United  States  contributions  to  all  international  organizations,  including 
the  United  Nations,  the  Food  andl  Agriculture  Organization,  the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  Pan  Am.erican  Union  and  some  twenty  other  international  agencies. 

For  Guns  and  Armies 

A  total  of  S70  billion  has  been  appropriated  for  defense,  both  here  and  abroad.  The 
entire  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  first  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  of  the  history  of  this  republic  was  approximately  ft66  billion,  and  of  this  amount, 
approximately  $56  billion  was  for  military  purposes. 

The  biggest  single  item  voted  by  Congress  was  a  record  breaking  peacetime  arms  vote  of 
^56. 9  billion.  It  was  split  fairly  equally  among  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  with  the 
remainder  going  to  the  National  Security  Council  and  the  National  Resources  Board. 

Another  Sh.l  billion  will  be  spent  for  the  construction  and  expansion  of  bases  all  over 
the  globe,  with  the  aim  of  surrounding  Russia  with  bases  from  which  war  may  be  waged  if 
necessary. 

Also,  the  Mutual  Security  Program  this  year  cost  $7*3  billion  for  other  nations’  arms  and 
armies.  Less  than  l/5  of  this  sum  will  go  for  economic  aid  to  these  countries  -  aid  which 
will,  for  the  most  part,  enable  them  to  bolster  their  economies  for  greater  arms  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Technical  Assistance  Program  will  have  only  ftl50  million  for  basic  help  all 
over  the  world. 


Finally,  another  $1.6  billion  will  be  spent  by  emergency  agencies,  such  as  Civilian 
Defense  and  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 
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For  Mutual  Security 

This  foreign  aid  program  provides  more  than  ?5»7  billion  for  direct  military  aid  and 
J'l.ii  billion  for  economic  assistance  to  increase  the  military  effectiveness  of  the 
countries  receiving  help,  with  the  possibility  of  transferring  ten  percent  of  the  funds 
allocated  to  Europe  from  economic  to  military  aid  or  vice  versa.  The  funds  are  to  be 
distributed  as  follows : 


Europe 

Near  East,  Africa 
Asia,  Pacific 
American  Republics 


Military 

$U,8iB,B^2,L57 

396,250,000 

535,250,000 

38,150,000 


Economic 

$1,022,006,000 

160,000,000 

237,156,866 

21,21-5,653 


Congress  took  the  largest  cut  from  Administration  requests  for  economic  aid  to  Europe 
which  will  now  receive  about  half  of  what  was  gpiginally  planned.  However,  $100  million 
may  be  spent  for  arras  aid  to  Spain  if  the  President  wishes  to  use  it.  Up  to  $100  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  European  military  aid  can  be  used  to  recruit  refugees  from  Iron  Curtain 
countries  for  militarj--  units.  Up  to  $10  million  of  European  economic  aid  can  be  used 
to  encourage  emigration  from  overpopulated  areas  to  those  with  manpower  shortages,  but 
to  areas  other  than  the  United  States.  Not  more  than  10^  of  the  Near  East  military 
appropriations  can  be  used  for  countries  other  than  Greece,  Turkey  and  Iran.  $50  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  ecoftomic  aid  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa  can  be  used  for  Arab  refugees  from 
Palestine  and  another  S50  million  for  aid  to  refugees  going  to  Israel.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  switch  up  to  10^  of  the  funds  from  one  area  to  another.  He  is  also  em¬ 
powered  to  spend  $50  million  of  the  arms  fund  for  Asia  without  specifying  the  nature  of 
the  spending  if  it  is  in  the  interests  of  United  States  security.  $)!5  million  may  be 
contributed  to  the  U  N  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  but  up  to  50%  of  this  could  be 
transferred  to  the  economic  funds  for  the  Pacific  area.  The  director  of  the  newly  es¬ 
tablished  Mutual  Security  Agency,  W.  Averell  Harriman,  will  coordinate  the  operations  of 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

For  Technical  Assistance 


$150  million  was  appropriated  for  the  technical  assistance  program  in  countries  where  it 
is  now  operating.  The  funds  were  divided  in  this  way  - 

South  Asia  $65  million 

Near  East,  Africa  60  million 

Latin  America  21  million 

Of  this  total  sum,  $12  million  will  be  contributed  to  the  U  N  Technical  Assistance  Program. 

For  International  Organizations 

The  $30  million  appropriated  for  United  States  contributions  to  all  international  organi¬ 
zations  was  divided  among  major  organizations  in  this  way: 


United  Nations 
UNESCO 

World  Health  Org 


$16.3  million 

2.8  million 
2*li  million 


Food  and  Agriculture  Org 
International  Labor  Org. 


$1.3  million 
l.ii  million 
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The  Rooney  Amendment  limits  all  further  U.S.  contributions  to  any  international  organ¬ 
ization  to  one-third  of  the  organization's  total  budget  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  about  half  of  the  world's  income  and  our  government  has  required  no 
such  rigid  proportion  when  it  came  to  arming  countries  -  only  when  it  comes  to  helping 
them.  This  will  affect  the  United  Nations  and  the  Caribbean  Commission,  though  these 
contributions  may  be  increased  by  a  clause  which  allows  for  some  exceptions. 

^12  million  was  asked  for  the  U  N  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund,  but  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  authorizing  this  was  never  reported  to  the  House  from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee.  Unless  the  United  States  contributes  this  sum,  UNICEF's  budget  will  be  far 
short  of  the  barest  needs  for  millions  of  children  whose  lives  have  been  deeply  affected 
by  war  or  who  live  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world. 

THE  DEFICIT  GROWS 

With  expenditures  at  a  peacetime  high,  it  is  estimated  that  the  government  will  be 
spending  tlO  billion  more  than  it  will  receive  in  revenue.  The  new  tax  bill  which  was 
hurried  through  Congress  during  the  closing  week  of  the  session  is  estimated  to  yield 
billion  per  year. 

Many  Democrats  contended  that  the  bill  was  unfair  to  low  income  groups  and  favored  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  wealthy  because  taxes  were  increased  about  11$  of  their  present  rate  for  all 
income  groups*  In  any  case,  the  bill  did  not  provide  sufficient  revenue.  They  voted 
against  it,  along  with  many  Republicans  who  opposed  tax  increases.  The  bill  was  finally 
passed  when  the  Deroccrats,  who  had  earlier  opposed  it,  voted  for  the  measure  as  the  only 
way  to  help  overcome  the  deficit.  The  President  signed  the  bill,  stating  that  the  loop¬ 
holes  in  the  present  tax  law  were  not  closed,  and  that  the  new  bill  provided  new  ones 
which  would  allow  wealthy  individuals  numerous  devices,  all  legal,  by  which  to  escape 
from  paying  their  share.  Many  Congressmen  consider  the  problem  of  taxation  unfinished 
business  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  coming  session. 

The  Nation  and  the  Deficit 

In  a  mid-October  Gallup  Poll  6  out  of  10  voters  answered  "yes"  to  the  question,  "Do  you 
agree  that  the  United  States  is  spending  so  much  on  national  defense  and  aid  to  other 
countries  that  this  country  is  in  danger  of  spending  itself  into  bankruptcy?".  Though 
most  voters  had  no  very  specific  knowledge  about  the  rate  of  government  spending,  just 
7%  thought  aid  to  foreign  countries  ought  to  be  reduced  and  virtually  no  one  suggested 
any  cuts  in  defense  expenditures.  The  largest  number  felt  that  cuts  could  be  made  in 
the  Federal  payroll  and  by  reducing  the  number  of  Federal  agencies. 

IMMIGRATION 

Javits  asks  for  Liberal  Policy 

Enclosed  with  this  newsletter  is  an  excellent  statement  on  United  States  ipnigration 
policies  by  Representative  Jacob  K.  Javits  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  last 
July.  The  Representative  here  asks  the  United  States  to  uphold  the  promise  given  by  the 
legend  beneath  the  Statue  of  Liberty  which  says,  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your 
huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free  ...  I  lift  ny  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

He  would  admit  new  immigrants  at  the  rate  of  500,000  a  year.  This  figure  is  2j  times  as 
great  as  our  average  over  the  past  three  years  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  and  almost 
6^  times  our  previous  average.  Mr.  Javits  goes  on  to  say,  "Moreover,  our  system  should 
not  be  encumbered  by  unworkable  and  unrealistic  quotas  or  other  preferential  arrangements 
designed  to  favor  one  nationality  group  over  another." 
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McCarran  Upholds  A  Restrictive  Policy- 

In  Newsletter  No.  90,  dated  July  9,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  first  immigration  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Pat  McCarran  in  the  82nd  Congress.  S.  716  is  an  omnibus  measure 
intended  to  bring  all  immigration  policies  within  the  confines  of  one  law,  and  has  been 
greatly  criticized  by  many  organizations  and  individuals  for  retaining  the  present 
quota  system  and  making  the  process  of  immigration  and  naturalization  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  under  present  law.  Hearings  on  S.  716  and  a  House  companion  measure  (H.R.  2379) 
introduced  by  Representative  Francis  E.  Walter  were  held  last  March,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  criticisms  presented  at  that  time.  Senator  McCarran  and  Representative  Walter 
revised  their  respective  proposals. 

New  Bills  Are  Some  Improvement  Over  Old 

S.  2055i  introduced  on  August  27  by  Senator  McCarran  and  the  companion  Walter  Bill 
(H-.R.  5678)  are  somewhat  more  liberal  than  their  earlier  version. 

First,  the  new  McCarran  Bill  removes  provisions  contained  in  the  old  bill  preventing 
judicial  review  of  administrative  decisions,  and  thus  makes  redress  in  the  courts 
possible. 

The  bill  does  not  allow  for  flexibility  between  the  different  geographical  areas  in  the 
admission  of  aliens,  nor  does  it  increase  present  quotas.  Three  classes  of  aliens  which 
get  first  preference  in  filling  the  quotas  of  each  area  are  mentioned  in  both  bills. 
However,  the  precentage  of  the  quota  assigned  to  the  first  two  groups  has  been  changed: 

1.  Specialists  whose  entry  would  be  in  the  national  interest  -  increased  from 
30%  in  the  first  bill  to  $0%  in  the  second. 

2.  Parents  of  citizens  -  reduced  from  to  305K.  (It  was  highly  unlikely  that 
the  505^  quota  would  ever  be  utilized.) 

3.  Children  or  spouses  of  alien  residents  -  remains  at  20^. 

In  the  new  bill  provision  was  made  to  transfer  any  unused  portion  of  these  quota  assign¬ 
ments  from. one  ca-tegory  to  another,  and  if  still  not  filled  then  to  be  used  for  quali¬ 
fied  quota  immigrants  who  do  not  fall  within  any  of  these  three  preference  categories. 
Only  through  this  last  provision  can  immigrants  enter  the  United  States  who  are  not 
specialists,  or  parents  of  citizens  or  close  relatives  of  aliens  now  here. 

With  respect  to  former  participation  of  aliens  in  communist,  fascist  and  other  related 
organizations,  the  new  bill  has  also  included  some  liberalization.  An  alien  can  be 
given  a  visa  if  he  is  able  to  show  that  such  membership  was  involuntary  or  was  solely 
when  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  if  he  has  not  been  affiliated  with  such  a  group  in 
the  past  five  years  and  can  prove  active  opposition  to  the  policies  of  the  totalitarian 
organizations. 

It  must  be  remembered,  howe-ver,  that  despite  the  above-mentioned  and  other  improvements, 
this  bill  is  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  same  restrictive  immigration  policies 
which  the  United  States  has  sponsored  for  the  past  30  years.  In  some  respects  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  citizenship  is  made  even  more  difficult  than  under  present  law,  and  there 
are  no  adequate  safeguards  for  the  rights  of  resident  aliens. 
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A  person  applying  for  naturalization  under  this  bill  shall  take  an  oath  "to  bear  arms 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  when  required  by  the  law,  or  to  perform  non-combatant 
service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  when  required  by  the  law,  or  to  perform 
work  of  national  importance  under  civilian  direction  when  required  by  the  law," 

It  is  expected  that  Senator  McCarran  will  make  a  real  effort  to  get  his  bill  passed 
early  next  year.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  imaginative  legislation  which  is  demanded  of 
this  country  in  the  face  of  tremendous  overcrowding  in  large  sections  throughout  the  world, 
nor  is  it  the  sort  of  policy  which  America  can  afford  to  adopt  in  her  new  and  self- 
appointed  role  of  the  great  defender  of  democratic  ideals. 

Fifteen  Senators  Sponsor  a  More  Liberal  Measure 

S.  23ii3  was  introduced  on  the  last  day  of  the  first  session  by  Senators  Lehman,  Humphrey, 
Morse,  Benton,  Kilgore,  Kefauver,  Moody,  Murray,  Douglas,  Magnuson,  Langer,  Pasture, 
Gillette,  Ives  and  Hendrickson.  In  introducing  this  bill.  Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
stated  that  it  was  designed  "to  bring  our  quota  system  up  to  date,  and  remove  the 
ancient  relics  of  racial  prejudice  and  of  discrimination  against  women  from  our  immi¬ 
gration  code." 

While  the  Immigration  Act  of  192ij  allows  for  the  admittance  of  I5ii,000  immigrants  each 
year,  yet  during  the  past  ten  years  less  than  half  of  the  available  quota  of  visas  has 
actually  been  used.  This  is  due  to  the  disproportionately  large  nximber  of  inraiigrants 
assigned  to  countries  in  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  S.  23li3  would  assure  that  the 
total  allowance  of  visas  will  be  issued  in  the  future,  by  pooling  the  unused  quotas  and 
making  them  available  to  immigrants  from  areas  which  now  have  small  quotas,  with  pre¬ 
ferences  for  (a)  reuniting  families;  (b)  bringing  to  this  country  persons  of  special 
skills;  and  (c)  providing  for  the  admission  of  religious  and  political  persecutees. 

In  other  respects  this  bill  includes  and  improves  upon  the  more  liberal  provisions  of 
the  latest  McCarran  till.  All  of  the  measures  introduced  this  year  make  an  effort  to 
eliminate  the  Japanese  Exclusion  Act,  and  allow  for  the  entrance  of  Orientals  into  the 
United  States. 

Though  far  from  placing  the  United  States  in  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  resettle 
Europe’s  displaced  persons  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  individuals  from  over- 
populatea  countries,  still  this  measure  is  a  great  improvement  over  present  immigration 
laws.  As  such  it  should  receive  wide  support. 

EDUCATION.  HOUSING. 

On  September  12  and  13  the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
Bolton  Bill  (H.R.  910)  which  would  establish  a  long-range  program  of  grants  and  scholar¬ 
ships  for  education  in  the  field  of  nursing  at  an  annual  federal  cost  of  Sli7  million, 

Mrs.  Frances  "P.  Bolton  of  Ohio  testified  that,  without  the  aid  of  her  bill,  we  can 
expect  a  shortage  of  h9,000  nurses  by  195ii.  Her  deficit  figure  was  predicated  on  an 
estimate  of  5  million  men  in  the  armed  services  by  19Sh.,  who  would  need  about  25,000 
nurses,  while  about  380,000  nurses  would  be  needed  by  the  civilian  population.  Current 
construction  projects  would  provide  120,000  additional  beds  to  the  million  and  a  half 
now  available  for  the  civilian  and  veteran  population.  The  House  committee  has  not 
yet  reported  on  this  bill  which  was  opposed  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 


A  proposal  (S.  337)  to  use  federal  funds  to  expand  school  facilities  for  doctors, 
dentists,  osteopaths,  nurses  and  public  health  personnel  was  favorably  reported  by 
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the  Senate  Public  Welfare  Committee*  The  house  has  taken  no  action* 

No  general  program  of  federal  aid  to  the  states  for  primary  and  secondary  education  was 
considered  in  either  house  before  Congress  adjourned  in  October.  Hearings  have  not  yet 
begun  on  H.R.  iiU68,  a  federal  aid  measure  introduced  by  Representative  Graham  A.  Barden, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  This  bill  would  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  $3lU.5  million  a  year  for  aid  to  public  schools,  with  careful  provisions 
excluding  private  schools  from  the  assistance  program. 

Senators  James  E.  Murray  and  Brien  McMahon  sponsored  a  similar  aid  bill  (S.  9h7)>  but 
specifically  provided  for  federal  aid  to  non-public  schools  for  transportation.  Action 
on  federal  aid  to  education  is  deadlocked  on  this  issue  of  aid  to  parochial  schools. 

S.  990  by  Senator  Murray  would  provide  $300  million  for  federal  aid  to  the  states  to  be 
used  only  for  salaries  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  House  also  rejected  a  proposal  that  the  revenue  from  "tidelands  oil"  be  used  to 
establish  a  program  of  federal  aid  to  education.  Senator  Lister  Hill  has  announced 
that  he  hopes  to  re-establish  this  provision  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  tidelands 
bill.  This  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  20)  has  seventeen  additional  sponsors,  and  Senator 
Hill  told  the  Senate  on  September  19  that  his  support  is  growing. 

Need  for  More  Teachers  and  Buildingb 

On  aid  for  the  construction  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  there  are  three 
bills  before  the  House  Committee  on  Education,  but  no  heariijigs  have  been  scheduled. 

These  are  H.R.  ii5U5  by  Congressman  Cleveland  M.  Bailey  of  West  Virginia,  H.R.  ii913  by 
Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky  and  H.R.  3362  by  Hugh  B.  Mitchell  of  Washington. 

Recently  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  estimated  that  a  record  number  of  33,120,000 
students  will  be  attending  school  during  the  1951-52  academic  year,  representing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  three-fourths  of  a  million  children  in  elementary  schools.  Earl  J.  McGrath, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  warned: 

"Ninety-nine  thousand  new  teachers  will  be  needed  to  fill  positions  left  vacant  by 
retirement,  resignation,  or  death  during  1951-52.  Additional  numbers  of  children 
enrolled  will  require  21,600  teachers  who  did  not  teach  last  year.  Of  the  120,600 
total,  elementary  schools  will  need  87,000  new  teachers,  high  schools,  33,000» 

"To  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  number  of  children,  which,  by  1959-60  will 
swell  public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollments  by  6,500,000 
to  a  high  of  37,128,000,  approximately  a  half  million  more  classrooms  than  we  now 
have  will  be  needed.  Expanded  school  enrollments  in  1951-52  will  call  for  25,000 
new  classrooms.  To  replace  obsolete  facilities,  an  additional  18,000  classrooms 
should  be  provided.  One  of  every  five  school  houses  now  in  use  throughout  the 
United  States  should  be  abandoned  or  extensively  remodeled  because  they  are  fire 
hazards,  obsolete,  or  health  risks." 

The  House  made  some  attempt  to  alleviate  school  crowding  in  October  when  it  passed 
H.R.  5iill,  liberalizing  federal  aid  to  education  in  critical  defense  housing  areas.  This 
bill,  passed  by  the  Senate  the  day  before  Congress  adjourned,  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Office  of  Education  to  anticipate  school  needs  in  these  areas  in  advance  in  spending 
the  $2  million  appropriated  for  school  aid  in  critical  defense  areas* 
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Federal  Housing  Curtailed  Except  in  Defense  Areas 

Both  houses  passed  appropriations  totaling  J;36, 2^0,000  for  housing  and  *toinmunity  fa- 
cilities”  -  primarily  water  and  sewer  -  in  defense  affected  areas*  These  measures 
represent  the  first  appropriations  for  the  ?1, 635,0(50,000  worth  of  federal  aid  for 
defense  area  housing  authorized  by  Congress  in  August. 

Federal  funds  for  low  rent  public  housing  were  appropriated  this  year  in  the  amount  of 
ftl2, 780,000  for  the  Public  Housing  Administration  and  $10,000,000  to  aid  in  building 
50,000  public  housing  units.  Although  the  Public  Housing  Act  of  19ii9  authorizes  the 
construction  of  135>000  units  each  year>  both  Congress  and  the  Administration  felt  that 
this  number  must  be  cut  due  to  the  shortage  of  materials  and  the  high  cost  of  defense 
e3q)enditures.  President  Truman  asked  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  75,000  units, 
and  the  House  in  May  voted  to  limit  the  program  to  5,000  new  units.  However,  a  com¬ 
promise  of  50,000  was  finally  agreed  on  by  both  houses  of  Congress. 

HEALTH 

No  committee  of  either  House  has  held  hearings  on  any  general  system  of  medical  in¬ 
surance  and  no  bill  has  been  introduced  to  implement  the  administration  proposal  for 

special  federal  aid  for  medical  care  of  persons  65  years  old  and  older.  The  Committee 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  recently  released  a  report  (Report  No.  359, 
Part  I)  entitled  Health  Insurance  Plans  in  the  United  States,  dealing  with  the  extent 
of  the  coverage  of  voluntary  plans.  The  report  shows  that  only  SjS  of  the  total  bill 
for  health  services  is  now  paid  by  the  method  of  voluntary  insurance. 

The  F^lblic  Health  Service  received  approximately  $282,CX)0,CXX)  in  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  NOMINATES  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  VATICAN 

On  October  20  President  Truman  sent  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  General  Mark  W. 

Clark  to  be  a  fully  accredited  ambassador  to  the  Vatican.  In  19 UO  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  sent  Myron  Taylor  as  his  "personal  representative"  to  the  Vatican,  but 
President  Truman’s  proposal  would  establish  full  fledged  diplomatic  relations.  General 
Clark  has  announced  that  he  wishes  to  retain  his  military  status  and  pay,  which  requires 
a  special  act  of  Congress  as  well  as  favorable  action  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  by  the  Senate  confirming  his  nomination.  President  Truman's  own  paster. 
Reverend  Edward  Hughes  Pruden,has  publicly  opposed  the  nomination  and  spirited  opposi¬ 
tion  has  been  widely  expressed  by  Protestant  churchmen  that  such  action  violates  the 
historic  American  tradition  of  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  nomination  goes  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  action  next  year. 

FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


Enclosed  with  this  newsletter  are: 

1.  "Let  Us  Open  Again  The  Gates"  -  by  Jacob  K.  Javits  (U.S.  immigration  policy) 

2.  "American  Peace  Offensive"  -  by  John  Cowles  (  A  positive  program  for  peace.) 


This  issue  was  prepared  by  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Zoe  Mikva  and  Marcella  Rothman 
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(Not  printed  at  Government  expense) 

Congressional  'Record 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  82*^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


United  States  Immigration  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.JAYITS 

OP  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11, 1951 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
appended  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  of  July  8,  1951,  dealing  with  this 
question  in  terms  of  our  needs  under 
present  and  foreseeable  world  condi¬ 
tions: 

liZT  Us  Open  Again  the  Oates 
(By  Jacob  K.  Javits) 

The  wealth  at  America  Is  Its  people.  We 
are  a  conglomerate  nation  tliat  has  drawn 
upon  every  race  and  breed  at  man  on 
the  lace  of  the  earth.  Out  of  their  diverse 
talents  and  traditions  we  have  distilled  some¬ 
thing  that  is  unique  and,  to  us,  priceless— 
the  American  character.  That  character, 
impossible  to  define  or  to  dissect  with  clar¬ 
ity,  has  made  us  the  strongest  and  the 
freest  nation  in  history  and  has  brought 
us,  inevitably,  to  the  leadership  of  the  en¬ 
lightened  peoples  of  the  world. 

But  even  as  we  extol  this  great  source 
of  strength  we  are  slowly  strangling  one  of 
its  main  arteries.  By  our  restricted  immigra¬ 
tion  policy  of  .the  last  two  decades  we  have 
reduced  to  a  trickle  those  infusions  of  foreign 
blood  that  have  so  vitalized  our  llfestream 
in  the  past.  We  have  deliberately  adopted 
a  policy  of  exclusion— or  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing — against  many  of  the  nation¬ 
alities  which  have  contributed  most  to  our 
greatness. 

.  That  policy  was  broadened  considerably 
In  June  1948,  when  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  first  went  into  effect.  For  the  3  years 
ending  Jime  30,  1951,  we  shall  have  ad- 
I  mltted  an  average  of  205,000  immigrants  a 
year — about  three  times  our  previous  aver¬ 
age.  But  when  that  program  is  completed 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  only  some  50,000 
tDP’s  will  come  in  under  it.  So  far  as  this 
'Country  is  concerned,  we  are  about  to  revert 
.to  the  outmoded  restrictions  of  the  past. 
The  moment  has  therefore  arrived  to  re¬ 
-examine  the  question:  Why  must  this  great 
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democratic  nation,  with  its  record  of  com¬ 
passion  for  the  oppressed  of  the  world,  once 
more  slam  shut  the  gates  of  hope  and  oppor¬ 
tunity? 

My  own  proposal,  the  implementation  of 
Which  I  am  beginning  by  introducing  legis¬ 
lation  for  an  initial  5-year  program.  Is  that 
we  should  set  a  goal  of  gaining  not  less  than 
10,000,000  new  immigrants  during  the  next 
20  years,  taking  them  in  at  the  average  rate 
of  500,000  a  year.  Moreover,  our  system, 
should  not  be  encumbered  by  unworkable 
and  unrealistic  quotas  or  other  preferential 
arrangements  designed  to  favor  one  nation¬ 
ality  group  over  another.  We  should,  of 
course,  guard  ourselves  egainst  Infiltrating 
enemies.  We  should  guard  ourselves  against 
the  chronically  ill  and  against  the  incompe¬ 
tent  and  the  Irresponsible  who  might  be¬ 
come  public  charges.  But  beyond  these  ele¬ 
mentary  safeguards  our  gates  should  be 
thrown  wide  to  the  oppressed  and  uprooted 
peoples  of  the  world  who  are  willing  to 
work  and  to  sacrifice  to  make  a  home  in 
America.  ' 

I  am  aware  that  the  scope  of  these  num¬ 
bers  will  shock  a  great  many  people.  But  I 
believe  we  have  the  need  and  capacity  to 
absorb  10,000,000  new  residents  from  foreign 
lands  during  the  next  20  years.  We  should 
do  this  not  only  in  the  name  of  humanity 
but  In  our  own  enlightened  self-interest. 
A  great  many  arguments,  some  of  them  well- 
reasoned  and  some  of  them  merely  h;  steri- 
cal,  will  be  raised  against  It.  But  1  think 
it  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  this 
rate  of  immigration  is  not  only  consistent 
with  our  democratic  tradition  tut  is  also 
essential  to  our  national  welfare. 

The  role  that  Immigrants  hava  p’ayed  In 
the  building  of  America  Is  woven  into  our 
folklore  as  well  as  Into  our  recorded  history. 
Some  of  our  most  cherished  legends,  our 
greatest  music  and  literature,  are  built 
around  themes  and  heroes  borrowed  from 
other  lands.  The  idea  of  America  as  the 
great  melting  pot  Is  one  of  our  proudest  tra¬ 
ditions  and  has  strongly  influenced  our  cul¬ 
tural  development.  , 

Throughout  our  history  additions  to  our 
population  by  means  of  immigration  have 
produced  new  Jobs,  new  consumers,  and  new 
forms  of  industrial  expansion.  The  sweat 
and  the  brawn  of  people  of  foreign  birth 
helped  clear  our  forests,  bulid  our  roads, 
railways,  and  bridges,  mine  our  coal  and 
metals,  and  erect  our  homes.  Industrial 
plants,  and  towering  buildings. 
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Immigration  brought  to  the  United  States 
the  wealth  and  the  talents  of  every  race  on 
the  globe.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and 
Emile  Berliner  immigrated  here  to  pioneer 
the  telephone;  John  Philip  Holland,  the  sub¬ 
marine;  John  Ericsson,  the  ironclad  steam¬ 
ship;  David  Lindquist,  the  electric  elevator; 
Mathias  Schwalbach,  the  typewriter;  Ottmar 
Mergenthaler,  the  linotype  machine;  Carl 
Hestrom,  the  motorcycle;  Conrad  Huber,  the 
flashlight;  Victor  Bendix,  the  self-starter  for 
automobiles;  and  Octave  Chanute,  the  glider. 

Among  our  greatest  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers  have  been  such  immigrants  as  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  developed  our  great  steel  in¬ 
dustry;  Herman  Frasch,  chemist,  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  initial  process  for  refining  petro¬ 
leum;  Charles  Steinmetz  and  Michael  Pupln. 
the  twin  geniuses  of  electricity;  Bellanca. 
Seversky,  and  Sikorsky,  who  contributed  so 
much  to  American  preeminence  in  aviation; 
Einstein  and  Meitner,  distinguished  in 
atomic  development;  and  William  Knudsen, 
mass-production  genius  of  the  automobile 
Industry — ^to  cite  only  a  few. 

It  is  also  significant,  I  think,  that  the 
States  with  the  largest  proportion  of  first - 
and  second-generation  immigrant  families, 
like  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  ifork, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware, 
have  shown  up  best  in  terms  of  per  capita 
wealth  and  income  and  in  such  respects  as 
education  and  social  betterment.  This  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  solely  to  the  presence  of 
great  natmal  resources  (Rhode  Island,  for 
example,  is  near  the  top  of  the  list  but  its 
natural  resources  are  miniscule)  but  to  the 
fact  that  these  polyglot  States  have  sklllftil 
and  active  populations. 

In  the  face  of  all  that  immigration  has 
meant  to  the  United  States  through  the 
year,  we  are  presently  operating  under  re¬ 
strictions  clamped  down  a  generation  ago, 
during  the  great  antiforeign  hysteria  that 
engulfed  the  country  in  the  wake  of  the 
First  World  War.  At  that  time  we  had  been 
frightened  by  the  success  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  in  Russia  and  we  were  swept 
with  the  first  great  wave  of  isolationism. 
We  were  stampeded  into  the  illogical  belief 
that  we  could  avoid  the  troubles  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  barricading  ourselves  behind 
our  ocean  frontiers. 

The  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  which  still 
stands  as  the  law  of  the  land,  established  a 
quota  system  for  immigration  based  on  na¬ 
tional  origin.  The  quota  for  each  coutry  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  persons  born  in 
that  country  who  were  living  in  the  United 
States  in  1£20.  Theoretically,  the  admission 
of  153,174  immigrants  a  year  is  possible  under 
the  act.  Actually  only  about  one-half  the 
quota  has  been  used  on  the  average  every 
year. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  countries 
with  large  quotas,  like  Great  Britain,  there 
is  only  a  small  demand  for  immigration.  In 
other  coimtries  with  relatively  small  quotas, 
like  Poland,  Italy,  and  Greece,  there  is  such 
a  huge  demand  that  even  those  with  prefer- 
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ences  under  the  immigration  law,  such  as 
the  parents  of  American  citizens,  often  have 
to  wait  years  for  an  entrance  visa. 

This  law  was  intended  to.  and  in  fact 
does,  discriminate  against  southern  and 
eastern  Europeans.  The  result  is  a  law  more 
in  keeping  with  Nazi  race  theories  than  with 
our  own  Constitution,  a  law  racially  biased, 
statistically  incorrect  and  a  clumsy  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  selection  of  future  United 
States  citizens. 

The  illogical  barriers  of  the  1924  law  were 
put  up  in  the  first  place  as  an  ill-conceived 
defense  against  a  nonexistent  danger.  They 
have  worked  immeasurable  hardship  and 
misery  on  millions  of  people  abroad,  at  the 
same  time  depriving  our  own  country  of  the 
brains,  the  skill  and  the  productive  wealth 
which  substantial  and  continuing  immigra¬ 
tion  would  have  brought  us.  They  have 
been  perpetuat^  out  of  deference  to  tbs 
ignorance  and  bigotry  of  a  noisy  minority  of 
our  own  people.  But  we  continue  to  live 
under  an  immigration  statute  substantially 
unchanged  from  the  way  it  was  written  un¬ 
der  those  misguided  impulses  of  the  early 
twenties. 

The  Displaced  Persons  Act  expiring  De¬ 
cember  31  next,  provided  only  temporary  and 
Inadequate  relief  from  this  basic  immigra¬ 
tion  policy  and  was  passed  to  deal  only  with 
a  special  situation.  It  represented  Ameri¬ 
can  leadership  in  resettling  about  1,110,000 
people  found  in  Germany.  Austria,  and  Italy 
by  General  Eisenhower’s  forces  after  VE-day. 
These  people  had  been  transplanted  from 
their  native  countries,  Poland,  the  Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  the  Balkan,  and 
Baltic  states,  by  their  Nazi  and  Fascist  op¬ 
pressors.  Of  the  1,100,000  this  country  will 
have  taken  in  not  more  than  341,000  and 
probably  only  305,000  displaced  person’s  for 
permanent  residence  at  the  termination  of 
the  program  this  year. 

Thus,  we  are  now  back  to  the  outmoded 
statute  of  1924  as  America’s  advertisement 
before  the  world  for  the  vigor  and  Justice  of 
the  democratic  way  Why  not  abandon  that 
restrictive  policy  and  adopt  a  more  liberal 
one  like  that  I  have  proposed?  What  other 
advantages  does  a  drastic  revision  of  our 
Immigration  level  upward — to  500,000  a 
year — offer  the  United  States  at  thU?  time? 

One  of  the  meat  urgent  arguments  for 
opening  the  doors  is  that  our  population 
cycle  is  slowing  down  and  our  age  level  is 
rising.  At  present  those  above  the  age  of  65 
represent  7V4  percent  of  the  total  population. 
This  ratio  is  likely  to  double  by  1975,  al¬ 
though  the  gross  Increase  in  population  will 
be  on  the  order  of  only  10  to  15  percent. 

’That  confronts  us  with  an  ominous  dilem¬ 
ma:  Oiur  declining  population  curve  is  in 
stark  contrast  to  an  upswing  in  population 
In  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  Experts 
tell  us  that  in  another  20  years,  assuming  no 
change  in  our  present  situation,  the  United 
States  with  its  aging  population  will  be  faced 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  with  youthful, 
Tigorovis  i)eople8.  > 
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It  also  confronts  us  with  the  prospect  ot 
inadequate  manpower  to  run  our  ever-ex¬ 
panding  economy  and  meet  the  demands  of 
our  defense  mobilization.  If,  as  many  au¬ 
thorities  warn  us,  the  period  of  alert  in  which 
we  are  now  involved  is  to  persist  for  10,  and 
possibly  even  20  years,  our  Industries  and 
fa  ms  simply  have  to  have  more  workers 
than  are  promised  by  the  currently  visible 
supply. 

At  the  present  moment — and  defense  pro¬ 
duction  is  yet  to  reach  its  full  tempo — we 
have  a  leeway  in  our  civilian-labor  force  of 
only  about.  1,600,000  persons.  In  other 
words,  the  total  available  workers  in  the 
country  number  62,800,000.  Of  these,  61,- 
200,000  already  have  Jobs.  That  leaves  1,600,- 
000  unemployed — many  of  them  by  choice 
since  they  normally  are  also  housewives, 
students,  or  retired  persons — ^from  whom  the 
rapidly  expanding  needs  of  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  are  to  be  met.  Those  needs  in  the 
nert  couple  of  years  are  expected  to  total 
between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  workers. 

As  things  now  stand — which  means  ignor¬ 
ing  the  vest  reservoir  of  foreign  workers  who 
are  eager  to  come  to  the  United  States — wo 
can  only  meet  that  demand  in  two  ways. 
One  is  to  pull  into  the  labor  market  the 
housewives,  students,  retired  persons  and 
the  physically  handicapped,  much  as  we  did 
during  World  War  II.  This  has  many  obvious 
social  disadvantages,  particularly  its  eSect 
on  home  life.  It  also  lowers  the  general 
level  of  industrial  efficiency  and  consequently 
of  output. 

The  second  way  of  meeting  it  is  to  Increase 
the  workweek  above  the  present  average  of 
41  hours.  It  is  estimated  that  each  hour 
of  overtime,  applied  throughout  industry 
generally,  is  the  equivalent  of  adding  350,000 
.  n<!w  workers.  But  trying  to  meet  defense 
manpower  needs  in  this  way  is  costly  both 
in  dollars  and  efficiency;  it  ttirns  back  the 
clock  of  social  progress,  and  would  be  totally 
unnecessary  if  we  followed  a  sensible  immi¬ 
gration  policy. 

Serious  labor  shortages  already  are  show¬ 
ing  up  in  some  areas  and  in  some  occupa¬ 
tions.  Demand  exceeds  supply,  for  example, 
for  engineers  and  draftsmen,  for  machinists, 
metal  workers,  and  pattern  makers.  In  some 
areas  there  is  even  a  shortage  of  semiskilled 
workers.  Shortages  in  domestic  help  are  as 
acute  as  they  ever  have  been,  and  are  an 
added  deterrent  to  building  up  the  work 
force  with  mothers  and  housewives. 

Farm  labor  represents  another  critical 
shortage.  There  are  800,000  fewer  farm 
families  this  year  than  there  were  in  1950, 
and  the  number  of  hired  farm  bands  is  also 
down.  A  million  wetbacks  creep  illegally 
across  the  Mexican  border  annually  to  help 
with  the  harvests  in  the  Southwest — and  also 
to  depress  wage  levels  and  to  create  a  host 
of  social  and  public  health  problems.  Con¬ 
gress  is  currently  wrestling  with  legislation 
Jto  regularize  and  control  this  traffic  and  to 
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arrange  for  a  more  orderly  importation  of 
seasonal  agrlcultmal  workers. 

Some  quite  cautious  efforts  are  also  being 
made  in  Congress  now  to  reform  ottr  present 
Immigration  policy.  In  each  instance,  how¬ 
ever,  they  seem  to  be  predicated  more  on  the 
exclusion  of  nationality  groups  deemed  to 
be  undesirable  than  on  the  large-scale  ad¬ 
mission  of  desirables.  Each  adheres  to  the 
outmoded  and  unrealistic  quota  system 
(with  some  minor  variations)  and  each  holds 
fast  to  the  limit  of  153,714  Immigrants  in 
any  1  year. 

Against  this  rather  negligible  figure,  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  esti¬ 
mates  that  there  are  at  present  from  3,000,- 
000  to  4,000,000  workers  and  members  of  their 
families  in  Europe  anxious  and  ready  to 
emigrate — of  whom  it  is  estimated  800,000 
to  1,000,000  can  be  moved  for  immigration 
a  year.  This  Includes  about  226,000  remain¬ 
ing  DP’s,  perhaps  1,000,000  Volksdeutchen 
who  have  been  expelled  from  Eastern  Europe 
by  the  Communists,  and  possibly  2,000,000 
surplus  workers  from  Italy,  Austria,  Greece, 
and  the  Netherlands  for  whom  there  is  little 
prospect  of  full  employment.  The  IRO  has 
found  that  the  cost  of  resettlement  is  only 
$301.50  per  person. 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  substantial, 
effective  reform  in  our  immigration  policy? 

I  find  that  the  arguments  boil  down  es¬ 
sentially  to  two — prejudice  and  economic 
competition. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  many  of 
the  objections  to  greater  immigration  are 
Implied  rather  than  stated.  Racial  and  re¬ 
ligious  Intolerance  are  Involved.  There  is 
also  an  element  of  bigotry;  a  contempt  for 
and  distrust  of  all  “foreigners.”  Another 
quite  powerful  factor — and  one  that  is  freely 
articulated — is  the  fear  that  many  present- 
day  immigrants  from  Europe  are  imbued 
with  Socialist  and  even  Communist  views. 
If  given  a  haven  here,  it  is  argued,  they 
might  turn  out  to  be  subversive. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  fear  seems  to 
be,  first,  that  new  large-scale  immigration 
will  tend  to  create  a  future  unemployment 
problem.  A  corollary  of  this  is  that  these 
newcomers  might  then  become  public 
charges  and  a  drain  on  our  social  services. 
Another  argument  is  that  they  would  inten¬ 
sify  the  pressure  for  housing  and  other  basic 
facilities  already  in  short  supply. 

To  the  first  of  these  arguments,  intol¬ 
erance  and  bigotry,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
use  answering  rationally.  One  can  only  rest 
in  the  faith  that  such  views  are  so  con¬ 
trary  to  oiir  American  tradition  and  heri¬ 
tage  as  to  be  representative  of  only  a  small 
minority  of  people.  As  to  subversive  or 
other  criminal  tendencies,  it  is  highly  sig¬ 
nificant  that  of  220,630  displaced  persons 
admitted  to  this  coimtry  between  July  1, 
1948,  and  January  31,  1951,  only  three  have 
been  deported  for  cause. 

The  economic  arguments.  It  seems,  to 
me.  are  virtually  self-defeating.  We 
have  always  proceeded  in  this  country  on 
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the  basis  that  we  have  an  economy  which 
flourishes  on  Increased  production.  As  ol  to>. 
day,  we  are  approaching  the  $300,000,000,000 
level  ot  national  Income,  our  problems  of- 
defense  mobilization  and  civilian  supply  can 
be  solved  only  by  more  production,  and  a 
deficit  ot  manpower  to  run  the  machines  and 
Ull  the  Xarms  is  already  visible.  XTuless 
we  adopt  a  defeatist  attitude  and  say  that 
a  depression  and  mass  unemployment  are 
inevitable,  there  are  no  grounds  for  fear¬ 
ing  that  immigration  will  depress  the  job 
market. 

On  the  contrary,  thwe  is  much  more  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  we  will  need  these  addi¬ 
tional  hands  and  skills  and  brains  to  keep 
our  productive  mechanism  going  full  blast 
in  the  decades  ahead. 

Nor  is  there  any  problem  of  geographical 
capacity  to  absOTb  as  many  as  10,000,000 
immigrants  over  the  next  20  years.  Most 
population  experts  (Including  Lothrop  Stod¬ 
dard,  who  helped  write  the  present  restric¬ 
tive  Immigration  law)  agree  that  there  Is 
ample  room  In  the  United  States  lor  a  popu- 
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latlon  of  as  much  as  200,000,000  as  long  as 
we  maintain  our  high  standard  of  living. 
But  It  would  take  us  until  the  year  2,000  to 
achieve  that  level  at  our  present  ratio  of 
births  to  deaths  and  our  present  level  of 
immigration. 

The  time  has  come  to  reform  o\ir  Inunlgra- 
tlon  policy  not  according  to  our  fears  but 
according  to  our  needs,  our  resoiirces  and 
our  hopes.  This  Nation  has  grown  strong 
and  prosperous  on  the  labor  and  Inventive¬ 
ness  of  Immigrants.  It  has  grown  great  on 
the  Interchange  of  Ideas  and  cultures  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Its  future  may 
depend  on  the  humane  and  decent  attributes 
of  democracy  and  their  Inspiration  to  the 
embattled  millions  fighting  for  survival 
throughout  the  world. 

Our  most  basic  resource  Is  and  continues 
to  be  people.  The  legend  on  the  Statute  ol 
Liberty  so  attests: 

“Give  me  your  tired,  yo\ir  poor,  your 
huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free, 
*  *  *  I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden 

door.” 
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